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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, 83, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.1. 


New Catalogues. 
Post Free on Application. 
p34. AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, HIS- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS and 
ASSOCIATION BOOKS. 
SELECTION OF NEW BOOKS 
and a few Remainders. 
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Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 
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Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 


Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
Engravers. 
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JAMES TREGASKIS, 


At the Sign of the Caxton Head, 


66, Great Russell Street, 


LONDON, W.C.1., 
Will he glad to receive offers of first 
editions of the Works of English eigh- 
teenth century writers, including plays, 
poems, novels, essays, biographies, ete. 
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PRINTS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
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Application. 
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MODERN AUTHORS’ FIRST 
EDITIONS. 


Messrs. A. ALLEN & CO., 
16, Grenville St., London, W.C.1, 


Have ready an extensive Catalogue, em- 
bracing Conrad, Hardy, Moore, Machen, 
Shaw, Stevenson, Wilde, etc., post free on 
application. 

Messrs. Allen have just published Lord 
Darling’s “ Musings on Murder.” 8vo., 
cloth, 3/6; boards, 2/6, post free. 
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Letters for the Editor to the London Office. 





Memorabilia. 


E take leave to extract from L’Inter- 

médiaire of Mar. 10 a letter from George 
Sand, dated Jan. 21, 1846, and addressed, as 
the contributor shows, to Delacroix, the 
painter. This identification rests on George 
Sand’s’ expressions of sympathy for a recent 
loss: Delacroix three weeks before had lost 
his brother; on an allusion to the works of 
decoration at the Luxembourg ; and on kindly 
reference to ‘‘ Jenny,’’ i.e., Jenny Goupil. 
The letter is interesting both for the charac- 
teristic gracefulness and warmth of the 
writer’s condolences and for some views of 
George Sand upon art. 


Eh bien cher et bon ami, ne_revenez-vous 
pas de ce déplorable voyage? Ah! que nous 
avons souffert pour vous et avec vous d’une 
si dure nécessité et du résultat cruel. Que 
de fatigue et de froid, de souffrance physique, 
mélée & tant d’inquiétude d’arriver et d’ar- 
tiver trop tard, nous a-t-on dit. Nous avons 
a de vous et avec déchirement & toutes 
es heures. Nous n’avons pas en une pensée 
et une occupation, en famille, ou un chacun 
en particulier, o& votre souvenir ne soit venu 
82 méler avec douleur et avec tendresse. 
Jenvoie demander & Jenny si elle a de vos 
nouvelles et si elle vous attend bientét, et 
votre adresse pour vous écrire. Mon cher, 
mon vieux, revenez! Nous ne vous console- 
Tons pas, mais nous vous aimerons tant que 
vous ne direz pas que tous vous quitte [sic]. On 
saime bien dans le bonheur on dans le 
calme, mais moi je sens qu’on s’aime encore 
plus dans la peine, et que tout malheur qui 
vous frappe m’attache encore plus & vous, 
s'il est possible. 

Revenez au moins jouir de la gloire qui 
vous attend au découvert de votre coupole. 
Jo sais que la gloire ne chatouille que fort 
Feu un cour navré dans ses affections mais 





vous qui étes un artiste sérieux ne vous re- 
fusez pas au triomphe de la vérité dans votre 
vweuvre. J’ai mis de cété pour vous deux nu- 
méros de journaux ov |’on vous rend justice 
sinon avec grande intelligence, du moins 
avec un enthousiasme sincére. M. Ingres a 
exposé toute sa boutique au profit des pau- 
vres artistes, & cété de David qui l’enfonce 
beaucoup et de Géricault et Prud’hon qui, 
avec de petites toiles, grandes comme la 
ain, l’enfoncent tout a fait. Le public n’est 
pina dupe, et de rares amis s’extasient au 
milieu d’une foule qui fait la grimace. Fi- 
nissez-en donc avec ce charlatan et donnez 
lui le coup de grace. Quand je pense que 
i’ai admiré dans l’enfance de mon sentiment 
des arts, la premiére odalisque aux contours 
verts et au } de sangsue_ blanche, et les 
pag gprs: en cuivre de Berlioz, je remer- 
cie le soleil du bon Dieu de m’avoir ouvert 
les yeux et les oreilles, car il faut étre paraly- 
tique pour tomber dans de telles erreurs. 

Venez voir la réaction qui va se faire chez 
un public plus lent &@ se débarrasser de ses 
enzgouements et peut-étre moins naif pour les 
abiurer. Les artistes qui ont entrevu votre 
grand ouvrage disent que c’est aussi beau que 
les grands maitres et je suis sire qu’ils disent 
vral. 

Mais que faites-vous si longtemps au 
milieu de vos cruels souvenirs? Je crains que 
vous he soyez souffrant et mal soigné, et 
que vous n’ayez pas auprés de vous des 
amis qui vous aiment autant que nous. A re- 
voir, a bientét n’est-ce pas? Tous nos bras 
vous attendent pour vous serrer bien fort et 
les miens surtout. 

GEORGE. 

21 janvier 1846. 

Le 22. Je ne savais pas que Jenny vous 
avait suivi. Jusqu’ici j’avais eu de vos nou- 
velles par M. Gautron qui en donnait & Mau- 
rice. Ce n’est que ce soir que j’ai pu avoir 
votre adresse et l’on nous dit que vous re- 
viendrez bientét. Ce ne sera jamais assez 
tot pour nous. Je suis contente que cette 
bonne fille soit avec vous, et que vous ne 
soyez pas privé des petits soins habituels. 
Cela me rassure un peu. 

Dites lui bien des amitiés de ma part. Je 
aime parce qu’elle vous est dévoude. 

Now that the Parthenon 4s being restored 

should we or should we not give back to 
Athens the Elgin marbles? Mr. Courtenay 
Pollock, in The Times of Apr. 7 brings for- 
ward good reasons why we should, urging 
that the restoration on our part should be 
part of an international movement of co- 
operation in the general restoration of the 
Acropolis, by collecting from the various 
countries which have so long been their 
custodians the treasures of sculpture which 
belong to it. ‘‘If their proper home were 
made ready to receive them, should we,”’ says 
Mr. Pollock, ‘‘ act elegantly did we hestitate 








to give them back?’’ We note the pleasant 
| Ciceronian reminiscence. 
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had last year in our columns some little 


of his paintings is now being held at the 
University College of North Wales, Bango. 
This is also to be noted as the first exhibition 
at the College. A few paintings by Crome, 
Turner and Barker of Bath are shown with 
Wilson’s in order to illustrate his influence 
on later painters. Wilsom was originally a 
portrait-painter, but his true vent was 
towards landscape painting, and in land- 
scape, though his Italian work is worth study, 
his best pictures are those of Welsh scenery. 
N the House of Commons on Monday night 
Mr. Sandeman (Middleton and Prest- | 
wich) asked Mr. G. Locker-Lampson, Under | 


Secretary, Home Office, whether, on account | 


of its irritating effect on members, he would | 
remove the painting of Alfred inciting the 
Saxons to prevent the landing of the Danes | 
from Committee Room No. 10. Justifying 
the request Mr, Sandeman suggested the hon. 
gentleman should go and contemplate the legs 
of King Alfred, and having done that try 
and concentrate on the work being done in 
the Committee Room. Mr. Locker-Lampson 
answered that he had looked at the picture 
that morning. ‘‘I do not know whether 
the right hon. gentleman realizes,’’ said he, 
‘‘ that it is a very fine example of the early 
work of Watts, who is one of our most dis- 
tinquished artists.’”’ There might be two 
opinions even about a work of Watts. 


OVERS of architecture in general and 
lovers of London in particular should note 
the Housing and Building Supplement pub- 
lished with The Times of Apr. 7. It con- 
tains several articles by writers of authority 
which are of permanent interest both for sug- 
gestion and for criticism, and is abundantly 
illustrated. It may serve as a good record 
of the relations at the moment between archi- | 
tecture and the practical requirements of 
modern life—in traffic, commerce and hous- 
ing; and also as a record of an interesting 
moment in the development of London. 
At Frindsbury, near Rochester, a large 
number of flint implements has been dis- | 
covered, in mid-earth above the chalk and | 
near a derelict chalk-pit, with a layer of brick | 
earth above them. Experts are of opinion 
that these are the relics of a factory of the | 
Moustier period, in England the earliest | 
Paleolithic Cave period. Some of the heaps 
have been left undisturbed for the benefit of | 


investigators. 
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correspondence about Richard Wilson, | 
the Welsh painter (1714-1786). An exhibition | 
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‘HE Press Agent of the Joanna Southcoti 
Box Movement has informed the Press 
Association (so we learn from the Yorkshire 
Post) that, not the box, but a box containing 


| possessions of Joanna Southcott was opened 


on Saturday at Hammersmith. Lron-bound 


' and sealed it was, like the well-known box, 


supposed to be guarded by a curse; but the 
present owner, to whom it was a bequest 
grown weary of seeing it in his cellar, decided 
to brave the peril. The contents proved to 
be an old copy of the New Testament, with 
a wisp of grey hair between the covers, and 
a parchment with a prophecy concerning 
Bishops and bones of unknown creatures 
dated Dec. 24, 1805. We fear that the 
J.S.B.M. have not derived much satisfaction 
from this box. 
RISTOL University is to have the fourth 
largest bell in this country to sound the 
hours from its new tower. It weighs ten 


, tons and displaces as fourth largest the bell 


at Manchester Town Hall. Superior to it 


, are “‘Great Peter” at St. Paul’s, “ Big 


Ben’’ at Westminster, and ‘‘ Great Peter” 
at York, named in order of their greatness. 
GREAT BRITAIN —so it has now been 
arranged—is to be represented at the 
great international book fair which will be 
held this spring at Florence, and will offer 
book-lovers one of the finest international 
collections of book ever seen. About 10,000 
volumes have already been promised by 
British publishers, and one of the finest 
rooms in the Exhibition Palace has been 
reserved for Great Britain. Specimens of 
historical printing, as well as of particularly 
fine modern work, will be shown in glass cases. 


[HE first editions sold at Sotheby’s on Mon- 
day last were of unusual interest. Here 


| were Mr. Alexander Miller’s copy of Burns’s 


‘Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,’ 
Kilmarnock, 1786, a perfect copy in the 
original blue-grey wrappers, such as is only 
known in four or five examples. It cost 
originally 3s.; the price has mounted since 
1898—when a copy fetched 545 guineas—to 
yesterday’s record of £1,750. Here also were 
a first issue of the first edition of Gray’s 
‘ Elegy’ which sold for £610, and a first 
edition of ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ which was 
sold for £380. We must mention also two 
autographs—a sonnet in Keats’s hand (‘0 
Solitude! if I must with thee dwell ’’), and 
a letter of Boswell’s to Sir M. Le Fleming. 
These two, with ‘ Alice’ and the Burns were 
bought by Dr. Rosenbach. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIDELIGHTS ON OLD BRITISH 
REGIMENTS. 


1, Discovery oF RELICS OF THE 43RD ON 
SABLE ISLAND. 


P. R. O.—C. O. 41/1.—Sept. 13, 1842. 


qe following facts have been made known 

by a gentleman of this city [Halifax| 
who had his information from the best 
authority, viz., Capt. Darby, Senior Gover- 
nor (as he is called) of Sable Island. For 
the last 25 or 30 years there has been a 
large mound or pyramid of sand about 100 
feet high, on the island, and not far from 
the residence of Capt. Darby. The winds 
for some years have been gradually dimin- 
ishing its height, and after a severe blow 
some few weeks since, it was completely blown 
away; and, singular to say, a number of 
small houses built of the timbers and planks 
of a vessel were quite visible. On examina- 
tion, they were found to contain a number 
of articles of furniture and stores, put up 
in boxes, which were marked ‘‘ 43rd Regi- 
ment.”” The boxes or cases were perfectly 
rotten, and would not admit of their being 
removed. A brass dog collar was, however, 
discovered by Capt. Darby, with the name 
“Major Elliot, 43rd Regiment” on it, and 
which Capt. Darby brought to the city, and 
presented to Major Tryon, who belongs to 
the 43rd Regiment.—Herald, Monday. 

Capt. Darby endorses the foregoing in 
Wednesday’s Herald. He says ‘‘ The houses 
are appearing at the base of a hill about two 
miles long and 60 or 70 feet high, lying 
parallel with the south coast of the Island, 
the eastern end of which hill is about 55 
feet high, covered with grass and other vege- 
tation, about 35 feet below the surface and 
2 above the level of the sea; these houses 
appear as the sands wear away with the 
action of the winds. 


times, numerous bullets of lead; a great 


number of military shoes, parts of bales of | 
blankets, and cloths, brass point of sword | 


sabbards, beeswax, a small convex glass on 
both sides, a copper halfpenny of George II, 
dated 1749, some military buckles, 
a great number of brass paper pins, a very 
small dog’s brass collar, with ‘ Major 
Elliot, 43rd Regt.,’ engraved on it, numer- 


There appeared at 
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ous bones, some whole, some broken, with 

the scalp of hair and head-dress of a young 

female, and a piece of gold band. There 
are three buildings, which seem to have been 
constructed of the fragments of some ship; 

they are situated about ten feet apart, in a 

triangular form, and are ten or twelve feet 
square.” 

[The old 43rd was raised in 1741, and 
was dispatched almost at once on active 
service, serving at Minorca, Canada (tak- 
ing part in the capture of Quebec), Mar- 
tinique, and Havannah. Now Ist Bn., 
Oxford & Bucks Light Infantry. 

Robert Elliot, Capt. 43rd Foot, 12 
May, 1746; Major 2 Feb., 1757. Out of 
the Regt., 25 Mar., 1761. 

Major Tryon left the 43rd 27 Dec., 1742.] 
2. Tne 44rH, anp Caprarn W. Grant, 

24rn N.I, 
P. R O.—C. O. 41/1.—Jan. 2, 1843. 

The following is an extract of a letter of 
20 Sept., 1842. ‘‘On Sunday last seven 

Officers, and about twelve Artillery men, 
with some of Thomas’s Khyburees, went as 
far as the hill, 3 miles on the other side oi 
Gundamuck [vil. Afghanistan, 28 m. Jellala- 
bad,]} where it is said our soldiers of the 44th, 
and some of the Artillery and 5th Cavalry 
made their stand, for the purpose of burying 
the bodies exposed to the public gaze. They 
buried (within a square made of stone) 162 
bodies covered over with stones. 

On Sunday morning another party was 
sent out, who found and buried 70 men, so 
that 252 skeletons have at length been lodged 
in their earthly tenement. 

[The 44th was raised in 1741. It was the 
only British Infantry Regiment in Cabul, in 

, the ill-fated 1841 Campaign, and with all 
the native troops, perished while attempting 
to reach Jellalabad. } 

C. QO. 41/1.—March 7, 1843. 

As the following gives an _ interesting 
account of the Retreat from Cabul, the fate 
of a British Officer—Captain W. Grant, 24th 
N.I., Brigade Major—is worthy of being 
recorded here. The information was fur- 
nished by one who esteemed him as a friend, 
and knew his worth and gallantry as a 
soldier. The writer says—‘‘I have gained 
| the particulars from Captain Boyd of the 
| Commissariat (a prisoner now in Cabool), 
| and from Captain Johnstone, paymaster of 

the Schah’s forces, and Souter ([Lieut. 
| Thomas Alexander] of the 44th, the only 
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officer of that regiment who survived the | nine months the regiment was stationed in 
massacre at the barrier thrown across the | the Colonies before the outbreak of the 


Gundamuck Pass. As you‘already know, 
he (Captain Grant) received two sabre cuts 
in the face the second or third day after 
the force moved from Cabool, but of these 
he made light and continued to keep his place 
with the troops. At Jugdulluck [Jan. 11] 
the little remnant that remained, all Euro- 
peans, were sorely pressed by the enemy, and 
General Elphinstone desired the whole of the 


Officers present who were mounted (about | 
twenty in number) to form into line and | 


charge the assailants; in this charge, Grant 
was included, and was placed next to John- 
stone in the line; he received a shot in the 


cheek which broke his lower jaw, but he still | 


maintained his position, and the enemy were 
beaten off; he struggled against the torture 
os his wound most manfully, but the loss 
of blood at length overcame him, and John- 
stone at length assisted him to dismount, and 
bandaged up as well as he could the fractured 
jaw, which gave him great relief, and he 
started with the rest that night for Gunda- 
muck. Captain Souter states that during 
the march he was dreadfully exhausted by 
the intense agony he suffered; just before 
they reached the pass, he completely rallied 
all his strength, and seemed to gain fresh 
spirit. At the hand to hand conflict at the 
barrier, Souter says ‘No man fought more 
desperately, or sold his life more dearly than 
poor Grant,’ but he was at last struck down 
by a Jezail ball in the breast. <A Sergeant 
of the 44th came up to him and tried to raise 
him, but he stopped him, saying, ‘It’s no 
use, that ball has done the business. 
this,’ giving the man his sword, ‘ it has done 
me good service, and may serve you.’ With 
these words he breathed his last. 
to his unburied ashes? The Sergeant to 
whom he gave his sword was made prisoner, 
and carried the good blade to Lughman, but 
there he was deprived of it, and all Bazette’s 
endeavours to procure its recovery failed. It 
was one he much valued and relied upon, 
for it had been presented to his father by 
his regiment.”’ 
3. FREEMASONRY IN 46TH. 
P. R. O.—C. O. 41/2.—1 Sept., 1846. 


‘‘There is an interesting fact connected 
with the 46th Regiment which will be pro- 
bably new to our readers. There has been 
for upwards of a century a _ Freemason’s 


Take | 


Peace be | 


| Revolutionary War. The Register of this 
| Lodge contains Washington’s Siguature, in 
his own handwriting, and they still Possess 
the Bible on which the great man took the 
oath of initiation. 

The chest containing the books and regalia 
of the Lodge was captured by the Americans 
during the War and taken to Washington 
but when it was discovered what it contained 
it was immediately sent back. It underwent 
a similar fate some years after, being taken 
by the French at St. Lucia. It was then 
carried to Paris and its contents being exam- 
ined, was immediately returned to the French 
authorities. 

We believe a detail of these facts, with the 
dates and full particulars, are to be found 
in the Freemason’s Magazine of a few years 
back (Montreal Courier). 

[Raised in 1702, the 46th, in 1777, was 
called the ‘‘ Red Feathers ’’ from the fol- 
lowing circumstances. The Light Com- 
pany took part in an attack against 
General Wayne’s Brigade, near Brandy 
Wine Creek, 11 Sep., 1777, in which the 
Americans were surprised and _ utterly 
defeated. The Americans vowed vengeance 
and swore to give no quarter. The soldiers 
of the Light Company stained their fea- 
thers red as a distinguishing mark, so 
that the enemy could easily see whom to 
attack. This badge is still preserved in 
the brass feather and red cloth of the hel- 
met and cap badge. Now, the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry. | 

E. H. Fatrproruer. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


From Records destroyed with the Dublin 
Record Office. 

YHE following particulars from Exchequer 

Bills, &c., I copied in the Public Record 

Office, Dublin, in 1907. 

Exchequer Decree Book. 

1726. Rerynotps, Patrick v. Byrne, Thomas 
No. 97. Wednesday, 25th January, 1726. 
Patrick Reynolds, of the City of Dublin, 

Baker, v. Thomas Byrne, Charles Byrne, 

Richard Owen and Patrick Carrick. 

Had reference to a Promissory Note. 


Lodge in the 46th—in this Lodge George | 1748. Sanpys, Robert v. REYNOLDS, —— 


Washington was made a Mason, during the 





Decree filed 9th January, 1747. 
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Robert Sandys,* late of Roscommon, died, 
leaving issue :— 

1. Robert Sandys, eldest sen and heir. 

2. Edwin Sandys Reynolds, second son 
and heir, and some other children. 

Edwin Sandys Reynolds was seized in fee 
simple or otherwise of the Lands of Durham 
in Barony of Ballintober and Co., of Ros- 
common. 

Exchequer Bill Book. 

1732. Reynoups v. Kallagher and others. 
P, 214. 23rd Febraury, 1732. 

Owen Reynolds v. Edmond Kallagher, — 
Conboy, Mary Reynolds, Charles Reynolds, 
Thady Reynolds, and others. 

1733. Timothy Reynolds and Bryan Rey- 
nolds, against John Means and John More- 
ton. 

17344. Sanpys, Richard, v. 
Edwin Sandys and others. 

P, 134. 28th September, 1734. 
Richard Sandys, Plaintiff, against 


ReEYNOLDs, 


Edwin Sandys Reynolds ) 

John Staunton 

Nehemiah Donnellan ) 
Equity of Exchequer Bill. 

1734. Rrynotps, George, v. Reynoxps, Ed- 
win Sandys and others. 

Bill tiled 3rd April, 1734. 

George Reynolds v. Edwin Sandys Rey- 
nolds, Lawrence Murry, Winnfreed Farrel, 
Murtagh Getely, William Keon, Bryan 
Dolan, Elinor McDaniel, James Conrey, 


Defendants. 


*This Robert Sandys was a descendant of a 
Kentish family, of whom I have the following 
particulars :— 

Edwin Sandys [who was the eldest son of 
Edwin Sandys, Lord Bishop of York] was of 
Northburne in Kent, and famous for his 
Travels in the East. His third son, Col. Robert 
Sandys, married Elizabeth, dau. to Roger 
Jones, Viscount Ranelagh, by whom he had 3 
sons and 9 daughters, his widow survived them 
all, dying 14th April, 1704, in her 75th year, 
and was buried in Roscommon Churchyard. 
The above-mentioned Robert was one of her 
sons, he married Mary, only dau. of James 
Reynolds by his wife Anne Coffy, and had: 
issue :— 

1. Robert Sandys. 

2, Edwin Sandys, of Durham, co. Roscom- 
mon. He took the surname of Reynolds, and 
married Jane, dau. of . . . . and died 
February, 1770 [Dublin Public Register or 
Freeman’s Journal, No. 72, Tu., Feb. 27—Th.. 


Mar. 1]. Will dated Sth Feb., 1770. His wife 
died in 1767, leaving a son, Nehemiah Sandys, 
described as of Sandyfield, and other children. 
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Patrick, Dulan, James Fihilly, Charles 
Coyne, Domnick Murry, Catherine Kelly, 
Gerrard Hanly, Roger and James Tiege, 
Owen Kedean, Edmond Kelly, John Dillon, 
Patrick Dowd, Theophis Jones, Terence Mc- 
Donogh, Edmond Malone, Michael Nugent 
and Dennis Ginhen. 

The Plaintiff George Reynolds of Loghscur 
in the County of Leitrim Esq., and His 
Maties Debtor, farmer, stated that—Humph- 
rey Reynolds late of Loghscur in said County, 
Ksq., your Suppliant’s Great Grandfather, 
deceased, being seized in fee of a considerable 
reall estate in the Counties of Leitrim and 
Roscommon intending to continue and Settle 
the same in his Name Blood and Family did 
in that purpose and in order to provide a 
Joynture for Rufsell Reynolds his wife for 
ler life in case she should survive him, and 
for other valuable considerations by his 
leed of ffeoffment bearing Date on or about 
the tenth of May 1639, grant enfeoffe and 
confirm unto John Ware of Castletownmoy- 
legh in the County of Meath, Esq., and 
Itenry Warren, of Grangebegg, in the 
County of Kildare, Esq., and _ their 
Heirs all that and those the Mannore 
Castle Town and Villages Hamlets Lands 
Tenements and hereditaments of Loghscurr 
.... of Gowley, Rafsey, Lough Driney, 
Carrick . . . . Tumonoughter, . . . . [a long 
list of land here follows, including] also one 
Grange commonly called the Grange of Mon- 
terolis, . . . . use of said Rufsell Reynolds, 
after her decease to the use of John Reynolds, 
eldest son and heir apparent of the said 
Humphrey for life, Remainder after his De- 
cease for the use of his first and every son 
in Tail Male, and for want of such issue 
Remainder to James’Reynolds, second son of 
said Humphrey for life, Remainder after his 
Decease for the use of his first and every 
son in Tail Male, and for the want of such 
issue to the use of William Reynolds, third 
son of said Humphrey for life, Remainder 
after his Decease for the use of his first and 
every son in Tail Male and for want of such 


issue to George, Thomas and _ Charles, 
fourth, fifth and sixth sons of said Humph- 
rey. 


‘Said Humphrey for the more effectually 
to secure a Joynture for the said Rufsell 
Reynolds and to settle his said Estate in his 
Name Blood and ffamily by his Deed of Lease 
and Release Duly executed and bearing Date 
sometime in or about the month of March, 
1658, between said Humphrey of the one 
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= and the said Henry Warren of Grange- 
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, said Anne afterwards held and enjoyed 


egg in Co, Kildare, Bryan Jones of Cloncent , 


in the said County Esq., and John Hawk- 
shaw of the City of Dublin, Esq., of the 


other part, ... your Suppliant further 
sheweth that the said Humphrey Reynolds 
having been a Protestant not concerned in 


the Rebellion which happened in the year 
1641, .... and that the said Humphrey 
Reynolds was ill and dyed sometime in the 
year 1659 or 1660.* Your Suppliant sheweth 
that the said John Reynolds the eldest son 
of the said Humphrey Reynolds Dyed in the 
life time of his said father without issue 
male, leaving issue one only Daughter who 
afterwards married and had severall child- 
ren some of which are now living. 
that the said Thomas and George two other 
of the sons of the said Humphrey Reynolds 
Dyed also without issue, in the lifetime of 
their said father, and _ that, 
Humphrey Reynolds did sometime in the 
year 1658 . . . . for the Portions of his said 
sons William and Charles,.... the said 


the same by herself and her undertenants 
untill the time of her Death which hap- 
pened in or about the 16th day of March 
1732. The said John Reynolds the only 
son of the said James Reynolds sometime in 


| the year 1695 intermarried with Jane Pottin- 


| Without issue. 


And | 


the said | 


Rufsell Reynolds after the death of the said | 


Humphrey Reynolds, and William and 
Charles became possessed, and the 
said James Reynolds the second son of said 
Humphrey, and did some time in or about 
the year 1665, intermarry with Anne Coffy 
one of the daughters of Thomas Coffy of 
Linally in the King’s County, Clerke... . 
and that the said James Reynolds on or 
about the 3rd day of March in said year 


gar and Dyed sometime in the year 1699 leay- 
ing issue one only son who Dyed about three 
months after the Death of his said ffather 
The Lands &c. then passed 
to William Reynolds. A Treaty was set 
on ffoot for a marriage to be had between 
James Reynolds, eldest son and heir appar. 
ent of the said William Reynolds and Anne 
Nugent one of the Daughters of Edmond 
Nugent of Carlanstown in the County of 
Westmeath Esq., deceased, which Treaty 
concluded in agreement, and Articles of 
Intermarriage were entered into between the 
said Edmond Nugent and the said James 
Reynolds previous to the aforesaid Marriage 
bearing date on or about the 7th day of 
April 1702, pursuant thereto a Deed of Lease 
and Release were executed on or about the 


| 28th and 29th Days of May 1702, by and 


between the said William Reynolds and the 
said James Reynolds his son of the first 
part; the said Edmond Nugent, and Theo- 


| philus Jones of the City of Dublin, Esq., and 


1665, entered into Articles with said Thomas | 


Coffy. The said James did by his Deed of 
fieoffment bearing date in or about the 24th 
February, 1667, grant &c. to Henry Piers, 
Bart., and John Reynolds of Glan in the 
said County of Leitrim , the said 
James soon after Dyed leaving the said Anne 
his widow and two children by her, viz., 
John his only son and Mary his only Daugh- 
ter, who were then Minors, and the said 


Terence McDonagh of the same City, Esq, 
of the second part; Edmond Malone of Car- 
trons in the County of Westmeath of the 
third part; Michaell Nugent second son of 
said Edmond Nugent of the fourth part, and 
Dennis Ginhen gent. of the fifth part,... 
the said Marriage soon after took effect, . .. 
untill death of said William Reynolds which 
happened sometime in the year 1721.... 
Your Suppliant . . . . sheweth that Edwyn 
Sandys otherwise Reynolds of Durham in 


| the County of Roscommon, Esq., who is the 


Anne soon after intermarried with Edmond | 


Donelan of [blank] Esq... . . said Rufsell] 


happened in the year [blank]. 
life of the said Edmond Donellan and the 


* He died 19 May. 1661, and was bur. in St. 
John’s Church, Dublin. 
26 July, 1660, and those of other members of 
this family, see ‘ N. and Q.,’ vol. 146, p. 24 


+ She was the third dau. of Sir James Ware, 
Knt., Auditor General of Ireland, 
married in Febrwary, 1614. 


and was 


Reynoldst+ until the time of her death which | son of the said Humphrey Reynolds 


During the | of the said James the said second son of the 


| eldest surviving son of Robert Sandys, by 


Mary his wife who was the only Daughter 
of the said James Reynolds, the said second 


by the said John Reynolds the said only son 


said Humphrey Reynolds. 
The said James Reynolds the said eldest 


'son of the said William Reynolds Dyed on 


For his Will, dated | 


or about the fifth day of March 1730. 
leaving your Suppliant his eldest son and 


heir by the said Anne his said wife; . . 


the said Anne Donellan the wid® of the said 


| James Reynolds the second son of the said 
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Humphrey Reynolds as aforesaid, ... . by 

the said Anne Donellan after her deceafe 

which happened sometime in the Month of 

March 1732, as aforesaid. 

Chancery Bill Book, 1696-1701. 

16%. p. 37, Reynolds, Edmond v. Richard 
Fegan. Bill entered 8 Feb., 1696. 

1698. p. 233, Keon, Talbott v. James Fade. 

1699. p. 277, Reynolds, Richard v. Isaac 
Jackson. Bill entered 22 May, 1699. 

1690. p. 341, Deey, Peter v. Clare Ambrose, 
John Delamer, Richard Ferrall, Katherine 
Ferrall his wife. Bill entered 22 Nov., 
1699. 

1700. p. 461, Reynolds, 
Donnellan als Reynolds. 


June, 1700. 


William v. Ann 
Bill entered 20 


1701. p. 606, Reynolds, William v. John 
Mahy. 
1701. p. 609, Reynolds, John v. Arthur, 


Earl of Granard. 
Chancery Bill Book, 1701-1705. 

1701. p. 14, Reynolds als Long, Bridgett 
widow v. Richard Neville. 

1702. p. 82, Reynolds William v. 
Sandys. 

1702. p. 141, Reinolds, William v. Charles 
Reinolds. 

1702. p. 141, Reynolds, William 
and Reynolds, James, 


Robert 


. } Piaintiffs. 


versus Robert Sandys and 
Mary his wife Robert 
Sandys jr., John 
Lambert, Sir Thomas 
Butler, Dame Jane \ 
his wife, Ann Done- { Defendants. 
lan, Nehemiah Donel- 
lan, John Stanton, 
Jane Pottengar. 





Henry Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 


CONDORCET MYTH.—In his work on 
‘Condorcet, sa Vie, son Oeuvre’ (Paris, 
1893), F. E. Robinet, after disproving the 
story that Condorcet was four years old at 
his father’s death, continues : 

Condorcet avait donc & peine un mois lorsque 
son pere vint & mourir. Sa mére, d’une dévo- 
tion outrée, avons-nous dit, crut qu’un moyen 
sir d’enlever son fils unique aux dangers de la 
premiére enfance serait de Je vouer au blanc; 
et celui-ci porta pendant huit années la livrée 


4 
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de la Vierge, un costume de petite fille, circon- 
stance bizarre qui, en lui interdisant les jeux 
masculins, les exercices du corps, nuisit sin- 
gulisrement & son developpement physique.— 

(pp. 2, 3). 

This conclusion seemed to me to be absurd, 
as I was under the impression that at the 
time in question all little boys wore long 
frocks to the ankles until they were about 
six years old, and an additional two years 
could hardly have much effect on a boy’s 
physique. So I sent this passage to a R.C. 
correspondent with a request for his opinion 
and an explanation of the phrase ‘‘ vouer 
au blanc;’’ and he kindly sent me the fol- 
lowing interesting communication : 

_“ Vouer au blanc ” refers to a custom occa- 
sionally practised by Catholics of dedicating 
children at birth to the special protection of 
the Blessed Virgin, with the promise that for 
a period of years—usually seven--they shall 
only wear her colours, blue and white. | 
suppose in the case you quote white only. 

I never heard that it extended to dressing a 
hoy as a girl and I feel sure that most 
Catholics would look on this as very wrong. 
unwholesome and unpleasant. 

Of course in Condorcet’s time, boys wore 
frocks till 6 or 7—but that being the usual 
custom, does not enter the question. The 
point is that his frock, even if white, was a 
boy’s frock and in no sense what the writer 
calls ‘“‘ un costume de petite fille’”—and the 
rest of his remarks are pure nonsense. He 
would do exactly as all other little boys of 
his age did and we are not to suppose that 
they were all injured in their physical devel- 
opment. ; 

In England the promise is usually construed 
as admitting of dark blue suits for boys, and 
you never would notice any difference what- 
ever from other children. But it is not a 
common practice in these days. 

T believe that in Condorcet’s time there was 
no difference between the frocks worn by boys 
and girls, and the ‘‘ circonstance bizarre’”’ 
seems to be nothing more than that he was 
kept in frocks for a year or two longer than 
was usual. Probably this happened to other 
boys who were not so dedicated, and even in 
his case it may not have been the result of 
the dedication, as it is a matter of common 
knowledge that there are always some parents 
who dress their children abnormally young. 
Thus in our own time, when it was usual to 
breech boys at three or four, a few were kept 
in frocks till the age of five or six. 

Perhaps some reader can throw light on 
the origin of the story that Condorcet was 


dressed as a girl. 
G. H. Waite. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
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worthy of the reputations of both. Mn, 
Siddons is seated; her face appears rather 
more than in profile; she wears a black hat 
and feathers and a blue and buff striped silk 
dress.—(p. 130). 
The National Gallery portrait shows us 
| that when she sat for the second time, she 
still favoured stripes, but this time they were 
blue and white. Compare Fulcher’s descrip- 
tion with that given in the catalogue of the 
National Gallery: ‘‘ Seated three-quarters 
length, nearly profile left, wearing a striped 
blue and white dress... . black hat and 
feathers. Painted 1784.” 


AINSBOROUGH’S ORIGINAL ‘SID- 

DONS.’ —1 should be greatly obliged if 
some one, who has access to a copy of the 
Siddons pedigree, could tell me in what years 
respectively, and where, Henry Siddons 
(grandson of Mrs, Siddons) and Harriott 
Siddons, his wife (or widow?), died. (J am 
under the impression that Henry Siddons 
predeceased his wife). I should also like to 
know the year of death of their only child, 


Sarah, who survived them, and where she 
died, 

My object in asking for this information 
is to trace, if possible, Gainsborough’s first 
or original portrait of Mrs. Siddons. Gains- 
borough painted two portraits of Mrs. Sid- 
dons—the first in 1784. This was a private 
or tamily portrait for Mrs. Siddons. herself, 
which almost certainly remained in her 
possession until her death. Fulcher, in his 
‘Life of Thomas Gainsborough,’ published 
in 1856, says: ‘‘ Among those who sat to 
Ggainsorough in 1784 was Mrs. Siddons ”’ (p. 
130). 

The second portrait—the world-famous one 
of the National Gallery —was painted in 
1785 for public sale. Whitley, in his 
‘Thomas Gainsborough,’ 1915 (p. 234), says: 

The notes in the Morning Heruld are very 
valuable in 1785, as they give the dates, 
hitherto unknown, of several of Gains- 
borough’s portraits and pictur2s, including 
Mrs. Siddons now in the National Gallery. 

Mrs. Siddons was sitting to Gainshorough 
in March, and her portrait was in a forward 
state by the middle of the month and finished 
before its close.—(p. 236). 

The statement, in the catalogue of the 
National Gallery, that the portrait was 
painted in 1784, is thus shown to be incor- 
rect. This second portrait, it is to be noted, 
was never in the possession of Mrs. Siddons. 
Whitley says: 

Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons was 
not painted for her, as some have supposed. 
It was painted for sale and remained for a 


a purchaser.—(p .237). 

The last owner of the original portrait, of 
whom there is any record, was Mrs. H. 
(Harriott) Siddons (widow of Henry Sid- 
dons), who owned it in 1856, since which 
date nothing is recorded of it. Fulcher 


It is thus quite evident that Gainsborough 
painted two distinct and different portraits 
of the great actress. The question is: 
What has become of the original ? 

Mrs. Siddons’s grandson, Henry, was the 
only son and eldest child of her elder son, 
Henry, who died in 1815, and whose widow 
(née Murray) died in 1844. Mrs. Siddons 
died in 1831 and, at her death, the original 
portrait would naturally pass to her elder 
son’s son, Henry, in right of his father 
deceased. At his death, his widow Harriott 
would inherit it, As already stated, it was 
known to be in her possession in 1856. (See 
Fulcher’s ‘ Life of Thomas Gainsborough,’ 
p. 218). At her death, it would presumably 
pass to her only child, Sarah, who was 
living, unmarried, in 1887. At Sarah’s 
death, to whom did it then pass and where 
is it now? ‘ 

It is curious that Fulcher, in his lengthy 
catalogue of Gainshorough’s works, does not 
include the National Gallery portrait, which 
was exhibited in the Manchester Art 
Treasures Exhibition in 1857, the year fol- 
lowing the publication of his ‘ Life of Thomas 
Gainsborough.’ The National Gallery pur- 
chased the portrait in 1862 for £1,000—a 
splendid bargain for the nation—from Major 
Mair, of Edinburgh, whose wife was a grand- 
daughter of Mrs, Siddons. It had pre- 
viously been in the possession of Charles 
Kemble, Mrs. Siddons’s youngest brother. 


or a | How he became the possessor of it is not 
leng time in Gainsborough’s gallery awaiting | 


known, as he was only a boy of about 
thirteen when Gainsborough died. How it 


_ passed from his possession into that of Major 
| Mair is a point one would also like to see 
| cleared up. 


THOMAS WARDB. 


gives a description of it, which suggests that | (LARENDON'S COLLECTION OF POR- 


the second portrait is a replica of it, at | 
least as regards drawing. 
The portrait, a three-quarters 


He says: 





TRAITS. — In the long letter dated 12 
Aug., 1689, by Samuel Pepys, John Evelyn 


length, is | describes the collection of portraits made by 
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| But if authentic what has become of it? 








Appi. 11, 1925. 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon ‘‘of the most | 
illustrious of our nation, especially of his | 
LoPs time and acquaintance and of divers 
before it’’ for the sumptuous new house in | 
Piccadilly, which he had built, so imprudently 
for himself and his posterity. Evelyn, as 
we know from his diary, saw this collection 
when he dined at Clarendon House on Dec. | 
20, 1668. Among these portraits he notes: | 
What was most agreeable to his Lps general | 
humor, old Chaucer, Shakspere, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who were both in one piece, | 
Spencer, Mr. Waller, Cowley, Hudibras, which | 
last he plac’d in the roome where he us’d to 
eate and dine in publiq, most of which, if not 
all, are at the present at Cornebury 
Oxfordshire. al 

Is anything known of the subsequent fate 
of these portraits, especially of that of 
Shakespeare? Clarendon when young had | 
known very well several of Shakespeare’s 
friends and contemporaries as Ben Jon- 
son and John Hales—a fact which makes it 
unlikely that the portrait was unauthentic. 


in | 


‘£. W. EL 


RIGHTON FISHERMAN’S CUSTOM. 
—I am informed that at Brighton it is 
the habit of fishermen attending the funeral 
of one of their number to pitch rocks into the 
grave after the coffin has been lowered. Is 
this still the custom and what is its origin? | 
G. T. Prvcuer. 


HE VINEYARD, FULHAM.—I should 

be grateful for any information as to | 
an old house in Fulham, not far from the 
Hurlingham Club, known as ‘‘ the Vine- 
yard.” This has recently been judiciously 
restored, and stands in the middle of a 
garden which, within the last fifty years, 
has probably been curtailed. A large 
chamber beneath the house has niches, which 
would seem to indicate that it was once con- 
nected with some religious order. It is 
known that grapes, from which wine was 
made, were grown in this district within com- 
paratively recent times, and it is possible 
that the chamber referred to may have had 
some connection with the pressing. The 
house has Tudor features and is altogether 
most interesting. 


HARVEY LONSDALE ELMES (1814- | 
1847).—I want the date of birth of this | 
notable architect. Some books say 1813 and 
some Feb., 1814. He was probably born in 
London. There is no memorial of him in 
Liverpool. Tos. WHITE. 
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QUARTERING ON THE BROCKET 

ARMS.—Sir John Brocket, of Brocket 
Hall, Herts, died in 1558, and lies beneath 
an altar tomb in Wheathampstead Church. 
The monument to his son Sir John, who died 
in 1598, is in the neighbouring church of 
Hatfield. The Brocket arms on both these 
tombs, as well as on a chimney-piece recently 
removed from Wheathampstead Place and 
now at Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire, bear a 
quartering of Nevill quartering Faucon- 


berg. This quartering records the marriage 
|of Sir William Nevill, Kt., and Earl of 
| Kent, with Joan, daughter and heir of 


| Thomas, Lord Fauconberg about the year 
| 1426. 
| issue in 1463 (Cokayne). 


Sir William Nevill died without 


There is apparently no reason why this 
Nevill-Fauconberg coat should be quartered 
on the Brocket arms, and I should like to 
find a record of the marriage which it repre- 
sents. 

Now, Drummond’s ‘ Noble British Fami- 


| lies’? notes (vol. ii., ‘ Neville,’ p. 9) that 


Joan Nevill née Fauconberg, after her hus- 
band’s death, married John Barwick, sine 
licentia, for which he was fined. It quotes 
the source of this information as Rot. 3 Edw. 
IV. I surmise that Drummond’ copied 
‘‘ Barwick’? from the Roll in mistake for 
Brocket: and should therefore be glad of 


| information whereby to confirm or confute 
| this. 


Presumably the Roll is in the Public 
Record Office: but the indexes there are of 


no assistance. Any suggestion will be 
gratefully received. 
Hersert C. ANDREWS. 
ARD, OF HILLSBOROUGH, CO. 


DOWN. — Could anyone tell me the 
names of any descendants of the Revd. Ralph 
Ward, D.D., of Hillsborough, Co. Down, and 
his wife, Ellinor, or Eleanor, daughter of 
Hill Willson, of Purdysburn, Co. Down. 

T. F. B. 


RS. COUTTS’S DAIRY, HIGHGATE 
HILL.—The following appeared in The 
Times 100 years ago: 

The nuptials between a wealthy widow and 
a nobleman of high rank, whose ducal coronet 
in embryo was to have decorated the brow of 
a distinguished beauty, are to be celebrated 
in the spring. The honey-moon is to be spent 
ia Mrs. Coutts’s fine dairy on Highgate-hill. 

What is the history of the Dairy and does 
it now exist, or has it a successor? 


Water FE. GAwTHORP. 
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ARMS: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT.— 
*“ Can any reader identify the following 
coat of arms which appears on a medallion 
of Flemish stained glass dating from the 
middle of the XVI century ?— Or, 3 bars 
argent [or perhaps gules] a canton ermine. 

The shield may represent the arms of a 
religious house in Flanders or Holland: it 
is held by a Bishop (saint) in armour. 

WILFRED Drake. 
TOOTING SCHOOL.—I should much esteen 
any information regarding Tooting 
School, existing in 1830. Walter Lord was 
the master at that time, and I have a beau- 
tiful pair of large silver medals awarded 
to one Morton, a pupil. I should imagine 
the school was of some importance. _Refer- 
ences to works or sketches showing its situa- 
tion and giving particulars of its. history 
would be useful. 
A. J. NEWNHAM. 
14, Silchester Road, Portsmouth. 
“7 ITTLE ENGLANDER.’’—When and by 
whom was this political expression first 
used as a term of reproach against those 
opposed to the expansion of the Empire. It 
was current many years ago but is now 
seldom heard. 
G. H. W. 

EWIS GALDY, JAMAICA.—In a quiet 

little English church amid the tropical 
palms at the solitary but picturesque hamlet 
of Green Bay of Buccaneer reminiscences, at 
the western extremity of the island of 
Jamaica, is a tombstone with the following 

inscription : 
HERE LIES THE 

OF 

LEWIS GALDY, ESQUIRE; 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE AT PORT 
THE 22ND DECEMBER, 1736, 
AGED 80 YEARS. 

He was born at Montpellier in France, but 
left that country for his religion, and came 
to settle in this island; where he was 
swallowed up in the great earthquake in the 
year 1692; and, by the providence of God, was, 
by another shock, thrown into the sea, and 
miraculously saved by swimming, until a boat 
took him up. He lived many years after in 
great reputation, beloved by all who knew 
him, and much lamented at his death. 


BODY 


ROYAL, 


Can any reader throw any light on the | 


antecedents of this gentleman before his 
coming to Jamaica? There can be no ques- 
tion that he was one of the sufferers from 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

A. H. Cooprer-PricuHarp. 
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BROAD GAUGE ON THE METRO. 
POLITAN RAILWAY.—For how long 
was the Great Western Railway gauge in use 
on the Metropolitan Railway, and when was 
it given up? 
J. Lanprear Lucas, 
yAY, MONTH AND YEAR.—This seems 
to be the natural order, and is the order 
in which letters are dated by figures. Thus, 
“1/1/1925,” means 1st January, 1925. Why 
do newspapers and other periodicals always 
place the month first? Thus, January Ist, 
1925. One notices that the Daily Mail, 
however, whilst placing the month first in 
its headings, when it mentions, on its leader 
page, the date of the particular issue, then 
follows the natural order, day, month, and 
year. Is there any explanation from a 
publisher’s point of view ? 
Ropert a-ABABRELTON. 


(JUD - FASHIONED FLOWERS AND 

SHRUBS.—Has any illustrated book 
been published upon those flowers and flower- 
ing shrubs in old-fashioned gardens which 
one sees in oil paintings by the old Masters, 
and in old flower-paintings and tapestry— 
as they were before cultivation increased size 
and variety. Richard Karlom, engraver (b. 
1743, d. 1822) was noted for his groups of 
flowers in mezzotint after Van Hiysum and 
Van Os. Among the flowers appear the 
‘* Dog tooth Violet,’? a bulbous plant; 
saffron, gum cistus, a flowering shrub, a 
species of rock rose, and several kinds of 
lilies. 

LreonarD C. PRIcE. 

] INES OF DEFOE. — ‘ Wherever God 

4 erects a house of prayer, The Devil 
always builds a chapel there.”’ 

The same idea is found (in prose) in Bur- 
ton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ (1621. Can 
any reader inform me whether it occurs in 
English poetry before Defoe’s time, or 
whether he was the first to versify it? 

M. M. Haywarp. 


J XEORTATION OF BRITISH CHEESES 
BY THE ROMANS. — In Pennant’s 
‘Tours in Wales,’ under ‘ Chester,’ the state- 
ment is made ‘‘ that even under the Roman 
reign there was great exportation of cheeses 
for the use of the Roman armies, in which 
this country doubtlessly had the greates: 
share.”’ 


statement ? . 
R. Hepcer WALLACE 


Is there any authority for this- 
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pONNELL THORNTON. — According to 
the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ lvi. 297, he was 
born in Maiden Lane in February, 1724, and 
was the son of John Thornton, an apothecary. | 
I should be glad to learn the full date of 
his birth, the name of his mother, and the | 
date of his marriage in 1764. 
G. F. R. B. 
“AN” OR “A” BEFORE FRENCH H. | 
41 _Should an or a be regarded as the 
ietter English use before hors d’cuvre? For | 
the French, Littré recognizes some diversity | 
of use, but two friends, who are of mixed 
English and French blood, agree in favour- 
ing a. P. M. 
“MHE MAN OF ONE IDEA”: ‘THE 
FIXED IDEA.’’—There was a medieval 
maxim Cave hominem unius libri. Neither 
this maxim, nor its equivalent, is much 
quoted to-day; but one does see frequent 
allusions to ‘‘ the man of one idea.” 
Coleridge called the anti-slavery enthusiast, 
Thomas Clarkson (1760-1846) ‘‘ the moral 
sam engine or Giant with one idea” 
(‘Table Talk,’ ed. T. Ashe (1884), p. 330). 
Was he using a cliché, or did he originate 
the phrase? Longfellow, in his ‘ Hyperion,’ 
speaking of ‘‘the fixed idea,’’ says “It is 
like the watchman’s wife, in the Tower of 
Waiblingen, who grew to such a size that 
she could not get down the narrow staircase, 
and when her husband died his successor was 
forced to marry the fat widow in the tower.”’ 
Where may this legend be read? Who 
originated the phrase ‘‘ fixed idea ?”’ 
w. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

() HOLMES’S ‘A GOOD TIME 

* GOING.’ — Who was the British poet 
addressed in this poem from ‘ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,’ written in 1857 or 
1858? It begins: 

Brave singer of the coming time, 

Sweet minstrel of the joyous present, 
Crowned with the noblest wreath of rhyme. 

The holly-leaf of Ayrshire’s peasant. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

UTHOR WANTED.—On p. 145, chap. xi. 
4. sevol. ii, of ‘Donna Quixote” by Justin 
McCarthy (Tauchnitz Edition. 1881), we read: 

The author of a work of fiction, once the 
delight of unnumbered slums and now prob- 
ably forgotten even there, has left it on record 
that in describing some daring adventure of 
his highwayman hero, he hecame so completely 

ssessed by his own creative powers that he 
eaped, danced, and shouted all about his 
Toom, and seemed to gallop with mad_ speed | 
like his hero, and like him to hurl laughter | 
and defiance at pursuing foes.” Who is the | 
writer referred to? 


Frepk. C. Wuire. 
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Replies. 


OXFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


(exlviii. 206). 


(HE phrases in inverted commas in A. G. 
C.’s query are the popular names for the 
public exercises statutubly required of can- 
didates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in the University of Oxford at that time. 

The Statutes prescribing these exercises are 
for the disputations Statt. Tit. VI. i. §2 (ed. 
Griffiths and Shadwell, p. 45), and for the 
examination Statt. Tit. VI. ii. §1 (ib. pp. 
88, 89). 

The most succinct account of them is to be 
found curiously enough in a Cambridge 
book ‘ Schole Academice,’ by Christopher 
Wordsworth, pp. 216, 217. 

The Oxford statutes reauired from candi- 
dates for the degree of B.A. : 

I. Disputationes in parviso [“ generals” 
and “juraments’’]. A disputation on three 
questions in grammar or logic from 1 to 3 
p.m. Each student was to hear others per- 
form in his 2nd, 3rd, and 4th years.... In 
his 3rd year he was to be created a_ senior 
soph atter performing these disputations 
twice himself (this was called generals); after 
which he was to keep one such disputation 
(juraments) every term... 

Answering under bachelor. ‘The stu- 
dent disputed upon three questions in gram- 


| mar, rhetoric, ethics, politics or (more often) 


in logic, a B.A. taking the office of moderator. 
This was performed twice in the Lent of his 
third or fourth year for an hour and a half. 

Ill. Hzamination in grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, ethics, geometry, Greek classics, fluency 
in the Latin tongue. 

Other less lucid accounts of these exercises 
are to be found in John Ayliffe’s ‘ Ancient 
and Present State of the University of Ox- 
ford,’ ii. 117-119; and in Andrew Clark’s 
‘Register of the University,’ Vol. ii. Part 
1 (Oxford Historical Society), pp. 21-24. 
Both of these omit the examination. There 
is also an account in A. D. Godley’s ‘ Oxford 
in the Kighteenth Century,’ pp. 172, 173. 
He gives also (pp 176-178) a specimen of the 
‘“ strings ’’ or traditional sets of disputations 
learnt by heart by the candidates and used 
instead of original arguments. 

The exercises might apparently be taken 
in any order except that ‘‘ juraments’’ must 
follow ‘‘ generals.’’ In C.C.’s list ‘‘ answer- 
ing under Wynell ’’ and ‘‘ generals ’’ corres- 
pond to ‘‘generals’’ and ‘‘juraments’’ and have 
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perhaps changed places. Wynell is probably 
the name of the bachelor under whom 
he performed some or all of those exercises, 
and may be the Philip Wynell who matricu- 
lated from Wadham College 16 June, 1763, 
and who, as Philip Wynell Mayow, pro- 
ceeded B.A. 13 Oct., 1767. He was born 
at Saltash, Cornwall, and so a countryman 
and neighbour of C.C., if, as seems likely, 
the, latter is the Cornelius Cardew, b. at 
Liskeard, who matriculated from Exeter Col- 
lege 6 May, 1766, ten days after his entrance 
there, and proceeded B.A. 27 Jan., 1770. 
Joun R. Macratu. 
URIAL ON NORTH SIDE OF CHURCH 
(exlviii. 224). — The prejudice against 
being buried on the north side of the church 
is not restricted to Cornwall. I have noticed 
in many ancient village churchyards all over 
the south of England the comparative empti- 
ness of the northern portion. There was a 
medieval proverb omne malum ab aquilone, 
of which the origin is obscure. It was not 
Hebrew. It is impossible to take such a 
verse as Jeremiah vi. 1 as a proverb, though 


part of it (‘‘evil appeareth out of the north’’) | 


is sometimes quoted as such. The enemies 
of Judah were expected from the north by 
Jeremiah and other prophets. The Hebrew 
and Arabic names for the cardinal points 
mean in front (east), behind (west), to left 
(north), and to right (south), (cf. Job, xxiii. 
8,9). The Jews do not seem to have regarded 
any point of the compass as unlucky. In 
the Temple they prayed towards the west. 
There was originally no preference for one 
point of the compass over another among 
Christians. In the earliest Christian 
churches at Rome, Milan, and Ravenna, and 
in the Church of the Resurrection at Jerusa- 
lem, the people prayed towards the west. In 
those later Roman churches which were 
orientated, so long as the Gospel at High 
Mass was chanted from an ambo, the deacon 
faced south (Mabillon, Museum Italicum, ii. 
46). It was only when the ambo fell into 
disuse that the deacon faced north. This 
change probably had originally no doctrinal 
significance; but as the Rev. Canon A T. 
Bannister wrote in The Times a year or two 
ago: 

a the ‘‘ Hereford Use ” 


a Rubric in the 


Oidinary of the Mass directs that the Gospel 
shall be read a diacono converso ad partem 
borealem ut per Dei verbum aquilonis, hoc | 
est daemonis, pravi no.xiique halitus disjician- 
tur. 

Tt has been said that 


in some cases the 


| early as 1517 (see 10 S. ii. 43). 


‘end would come from the North, 


north doors of churches in this country were 
called ‘* the devil’s doors,’ and were kept 
shut except at baptisms when the devil was 
supposed to go out through them. I have 
read somewhere that Miles Coverdale (1488- 
1568) taught that in the General Resurrec. 
tion the damned will rise in the north. 
Thomas Bell (1590-1659), in his ‘Life of 
John Preston’ (1589-1628), written in 1628 
[and edited several times by Samuel Clarke 
(1599-1683) in his ‘ Lives of Thirty-two Eng- 
lish Divines,’ the 3rd edition of which ap- 
peared in 1677, and also by E. W. Harcourt 
in 1885], records, that, when James I was 
about to visit the University of Cambridge 
in March, 1614/5, 

the newes awakened all the University, and 
there were few but promised to themselves 
~wne good from this faire gale; that seeing 
Promotion come neither from the Kast nor 
West, nor from the South, Psalm 75, 6, it must 
and the 
E1loverb be inverted and be, Omne bonum ab 
Aquilone. 

The proverb, however, had been inverted as 


way is it known who the clergyman was, who 
preached a sermon on the text, Psalm Ixxv. 
6, when Frederick, Lord North, afterwards 
second Karl of Guildford (1732-1792), was in 
the congregation ?) 

The idea ‘‘omne malum ab Aquilone” 
being neither Jewish nor Christian, was 
it Latin or Greek? The answer is in the 
negative, as they say in Parliament. Nettle- 
ship and Sandys in their edition of ‘Seyffert’s 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,’ and 
Lewis and Short in their Latin Dictionary, 
state, without giving their authorities, that 
the Roman augurs, looked southward when 
taking their observations, and Cicero (‘ Div.,’ 
ii, 94) says ‘‘ nobis sinistra videntur, Graiis 
et barbaris dextra, meliora.” What, how- 
ever, is the evidence that the augurs face 
south? Servius (ad ‘ Aen.,’ ii. 693) explains 
“‘sinistras autem partes septentrionales esse.” 
If he is to be believed, the Roman augurs 
must have faced east, and the north would 
be the Jucky quarter. If, however, the 


| augurs did face south, that would make the 


i 





‘back of the north wind (‘ Homeric Hymns,’ 


west unlucky, and leave the north and south 
neutral. 

The Greeks regarded the east as Jucky 
(‘ Iliad,’ xii. 239), but there is no evidence 
that they regarded the north as unlucky. 


On the contrary they placed the earthly para- 
_dise inhabited by the Hyperboreans at the 


(By the. 
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amen 
vi. 29; Pindar, ‘ Pyth,’ x. 47; Herodotus, 
iv. 32). Too much stress, however, cannot 
be put on this, as they seem to have thought 


of Elysium, whether it was regarded as a | 


plain (‘ Odyssey,’ iv. 568) or as an island 
(Pindar, ‘ OL.,’ ii) as being somehere in the 
west. It seems to be the general opinion 


that the Greeks faced northward when they | 


took their omens, and in some cases at any 
rate eastward when they prayed. 

On the subject of lucky or unlucky points 
of the compass there is much that is of 
interest in the following papers: — ‘ Indo- 
Huropean Modes of Orientation,’ by F. B. 


Jevons (Ihe Classical Review, x. pp. 22, 23) ; | 


‘Ancient Orientation Unveiled,’ by A. 
Frothingham (four articles in The American 
Journal of Archeology, xxi.); and ‘ The 
Lucky Left,’ by Mgr. A. 8. Barnes (The Dub- 
lin Review, vol. exlvii., No. 344). 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


\ADGERS’ HIEFROGLYPH (exlviii. 224). 

—Some years ago a friend who had 
tramped with tramps in several countries 
handed me a list of cadgers’ signs. 

Reference to this shows the upper of the 
two marks pictured at the page quoted to 
mean ‘‘ Stop. If you have what they want, 
they will buy: they are pretty ‘fly’.”” My 
list is also equal to the lower sign, which 
signifies: ‘‘Go in this direction. It is bet- 
ter than the other road. Nothing that way.’’ 

H. Maxwert Pripeavx. 

Plymouth. 

IR ISAAC NEWTON AND EDWARD 

C. PINKNEY (cxlviii. 99).—2. Barrow’s 
description of poetry, quoted by his successor 
in the Lucasian chair of mathematics, is 
given in Joseph Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ p. 368, 
in §. W. Singer’s edition, 1820: 

A friend once said to him, “ Sir Isaac. what 
is your opinion of poetry?” His answer was: 
“TIl tell you that of Barrow;—he said that 
poetry was a kind of ingenious nonsense.” 

Spence’s authority for the above is Lord 
Radnor. It is printed by Singer among the 
‘Supplemental anecdotes, from Mr. Spence’s 
papers,’ under the sub-division headed 
‘Second memorandum book, 1756.” The Earl 
of Radnor at this date was John Robartes 
(1686-1757) who succeeded his cousin Henry 
in 1741, John Robartes was elected F.R.S. 
in 1732. 

This opinion of poetry recalls the story of 
the Cambridge mathematician, who after the 
perusal of ‘ Paradise Lost’ delivered himself 
of the criticism that the author had proved 
nothing, a story to which Bishop Lightfoot 





presumably alluded when he remarked in,a 
University sermon that there were some men 
to whom the noblest work of imagination 
seemed nothing but a tissue of unproven 
statements. Epwarp BENSsLy. 


‘ PHODOPI SQUIRSINOURM ”: 

“ VESUNENSIS ” (cxlviii. 173, 212). 
— According to Graesse’s ‘Orbis Latinus,’ 
2nd edition by Benedict, 1909, Rostock in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin is represented in 
Latin not only by Lostochium but by 
Rhodopolis and Rosarum Civitas or Rostoc- 
censis Civitas, The word Squirsinorum is 
| intended to indicate that the town is in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the equivalents for 


’ | Schwerin given in the ‘ Orbis Latinus’ being 


| Sputrsina, Suerinum, and Zuarina. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
i VOURS TO THE ANTIPODES” 
| (cxlviii. 187, 251).—These extravagant 
expressions are well illustrated by the story 
| told of Isaac Barrow. I am sorry that at 
| the moment the only source from which I 
| can take it is Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book,’ under 
| May 4, the date of Barrow’s death in 1677: 
| He was a great wit: he met Rochester at 
; court, who said to him, “ doctor, I am yours 
| to my shoe-tie ”; Barrow bowed obsequiously 
| with “my lord, I am yours te the ground ”; 
| Rochester returned. this by, “doctor, I am 
yours to the centre”; ‘Barrow rejoined, 
= 4 lord, I am yours to the antipodes ”; 
Rochester, not to be foiled by “‘« musty old 
piece of divinity,” as he was accustomed to 
call him, exclaimed, “doctor, I am yours, to 
the lowest pit of hell”; whereupon Barrow 
turned from him with “there, my lord, I 
leave you.” 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


R. ROBERT HARRIS, PRESIDENT 
OF TRINITY (exlviii. 201).—It may 
interest Mr. St. JoHnN Brooks to know of 
another connection between a Gloucestershire 
Bonner and Shropshire. William Yonge, 
of Caynton, co. Salop, Sheriff of that county, 
1578, married, as his second wife, Mary, 
daughter of Anthony Bonner of Camden, co. 
Gloucs. Mary Yonge had issue one daugh- 
ter, Bridget, who married George Willys the 
first Governor of Connecticut. After Wil- 
liam Yonge’s death Mary Yonge married 
Thomas Coombes of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
their son, Thomas, was the friend to whom 
Shakespeare left his sword. 

How William Yonge, whose estates and con- 
nections were entirely in Shropshire and 
Staffordshire, came to marry in Gloucester- 
shire I do not know. 

G. R. Y. Rapcrirre 
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RIENTATION OF CHURCHES (exlviii. 
135, 178, 196, 231).—It might interest 
your readers to be told that every Hebrew 
in praying turns to the east instinctively. 
When L was quite a youngster my father 
often entertained foreign visitors of extreme 
orthodoxy, who were most punctilious about 
their orisons, especially in regard to orien- 
tation, which my father often had to indi- 
cate to them, very much to their amazement 
and discomfiture, 

Another point is worth noting here. Many 
of our minor synagogues lie in obscure streets, 
quite unknown except to their habitués. 
Whenever friends of mine, not of my per- 
suasion, have enquired why a wealthy com- 
munity, such as we are imagined to be (but 
are not) selects such obscure and dingy 
Jocations, | have pointed out to them that, 
apart from paucity of funds, orientation is 
the main cause of the failure to secure more 
prominent positions. Orientation, though 
it may result in angularity of aspect, and 
mar the beauty of the architect’s plans on 
paper, must predominate; albeit, it is only 
fair to say, that as far as funds will allow, 
the internal decorative schemes are lavishly 
devised and carried out by those responsible 
to the congregation. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

Percy House, E.9. 

ATISTA ANGELONI: ‘LETTERS ON 

THE ENGLISH NATION’ (cxlviii. 
207, 248).—These letters, printed in London, 
1855, were written by Dr. John Shebbeare, 
who was born at Shebbeare Town (now called 
Abbotsham Court), N. Devon, March 27, 
1710, and died Aug. 1, 1788. He was thus 
an almost exact contemporary of Dr. John- 
son who with him received a civil pension, 
when it was said—‘‘ The King has pensioned | 
a he-bear and a she-bear.’’ Your corres- 
pondent’s remarks closely resemble the words 
of Boswell, who in his life of Johnson, de- | 
scribes these letters as ‘‘ admirable.’’ The 
letters were written as a satire on the state 
of England under the administration of the 
Duke of Newcastle. 

I may perhaps express a doubt as to the . 
truth of the statement that my ancestor 
‘‘knew nothing of Jesuits.’ 

CrLauDE KE. SHEBBEARE. 


EDRIFF (cxlviii. 225) .— In Burn’s | 

treatise on London Tradesmen’s Tokens | 

it says of Rotherhithe that in the seventeenth | 
century it had come to be so generally called 

Redriff, that out of twenty Trade Tokens 
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| if was Rothorhith (1666). 


| hith.”? 


| acquainted with Gulliver, but that the printer 
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$$$ 
nineteen spelt it Redrifi, in the twentieth 


Pepys records four visits to Redriff which 
the context shows was Rotherhithe. 

The Ambulator, 1774, says ‘‘ Rotherhithe 
vulgarly called Rederiff.”’ 


In the ‘ Beggars’ Opera’ occurs the fol- 
lowing : 
Filch. ‘hese seven handkerchiets. 


Mrs. Peachum. Coloured ones I gee, 
are of sure sale from our warehouse at 
riff among the seamen. 

Lastly * Moll Flanders’ says: 

I was not now at Redriff where if I had 
set myself tolerably up, some honest sea Cap- 
tain or other might have talked with me upon 
the honourable terms of matrimony. 

W. Courtuore Formay. 

Redviff is Rotherhithe. It was the resi- 
dence of a yet more illustrious character in 
fiction than ‘‘blessed Mary Flanders.” 
Before sailing on the voyage which brought 
him to Brobdingnag, Lemuel Gulliver fixed 
his wife ‘‘in a good House at Redriff.” On 
lis return to England he made the captain 
of the ship which had rescued him promise 
he would come to see him at his ‘‘ House in 
Redriff.”’ At the end of Part III of his 
Travels, he writes, ‘‘I went strait to Red- 
riff,’ and, on returning from the land of 
the Houyhnhnms, ‘‘ On the 5th of December, 
1715, we cast Anchor in the Downs about 
nine in the Morning, and at three in the 
Afternoon I got safe to my House at Rother- 


ni 
Red. 


Epwarp BENSsLy. 
Both Cunningham and Timbs give Red- 
riff as a corruption of Rotherhithe. Pennant 
also has it: 
In five long years I took no second spouse; 
What Redriff wife so long hath kept her 
vows? 
Gay’s Epistle— Mary Gulliver to 
the Captain.’ 
Neither of the above authorities mentions 
Moll Flanders. 
Water E. GAwTHokP. 
Another name for Rotherhithe. Either 
name seems to have been used indifferently 
for a long time, as witness the story related 
by Lord Scarborough to Arbuthnot of the 
‘master of the ship’ who ‘‘ was very well 


had mistaken, that he lived in Wapping, and 
not in Rotherhithe.’’ (‘The Correspondence 
of Jonathan Swift,’ ed. F. Elrington Ball, 
iii. 358). 
Harotp WILLIAMS. 
{Several other correspondents thanked for 
replies. 
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“ POREWORD ” (cxlviii. 154, 196, 208).— 

I dislike ‘‘ foreword’”’ as much as your 
wrrespondents, possibly because it is ‘* new,”’ 
jut what am 1 to do? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


i 


1 am asked by the | 


guthor of a book on a subject with which | 


| am well acquainted to add to it some re- 
warks of my own. I find he has already a 
“preface ’ and an “‘ introduction,” so I have 
so far contented inyself against my will with 
a “foreword.’’ However, on the general 
question of ** new” words, experience and 
observation have shown me that no amount 
of protest will prevent a word from coming 
into general use if the people so wish it. 
RR. C. TEMPLE. 
RESERVATION OF GRAFFITI BY 
GLASS (cxlvili. 145; s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia’).--I notice at the reference mention 
of the harmful effect of covering inscriptions 
om walls with a piece of plate-glass. 
seen this practice adopted in one or two cases, 
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SAMUEL CARKEET OF TOTNES AND 

BODMIN (cxlviii. 206).—With respect 
to the immediate ancestors of Samuel Car- 
keet, ordained in 1710, the references given 
below seem to suggest that Plymouth would 
be the most likely place in which to search. 
John Carkeet, Plymouth, Petition from 
Masters of Ships imprisoned at Ostend (Cal. 
St. Papers Dom., 1658/9, March 21). 
Nicholas C., 1662, common councilman, Ply- 
mouth, refused the oath (Hist. MSS, Comm. 
9th Rep. App., p. 284). — Carkeet, 1683-4, 
an eminent merchant of Plymouth, 


_ Serjeant Maynard’s kinsman (Kenyon MSS. 


Hist. MSS. Comm., 14th Rep., App. IV., p. 
172). Samuel C., merchant, c. 1697, a free- 
man of Plymouth (Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Rep. App., p. 282). Walter C., merchant 


| of Plyomuth, 1613 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th 


I have | 


but did not realise that it might be harmful. | 
I suggest that, as the only reason for placing | 


the glass over the inscription is to prevent 
people fingering it, this result would be 
obtained if the inner surface of the plate- 
glass were kept say in. from the surface of 
the stone bearing the inscription. In this 
way, air would circulate freely between the 
glass and the stone, and no condensation 
would take place, while it would enable the 
imer surface of the glass to be cleaned from 
time to time when necessary. 
A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


E-DATING THE YEARS BY THE 


—At the last reference it is stated that 


Rep. App. IV., p. 548) M. 


HERATON FAMILY (exlviii. 224). — 

What follows may put Dr. Crarciz on 

the track of the particular information he 
seeks. 

The family of Sheraton derived its name 


‘from the village of Sheraton which lies 


about a mile south of Castle Eden on the 
Stockton Road, co. Durham. 

At the time when the Boldon Book was 
compiled during the episcopacy of Bishop 
Pudsey, the vill of Sheraton (Shurveton) 
was held from the See of Durham under 
drengage tenure by John de Sheraton. It 
had been handed down from a prior tenant 


oa | named Thomas to Stephen, and then to an- 
NEW CALENDAR (exlviii. 172, 212). | 


Quakers reckoned January to be the Eleventh | 
Month, February the Twelfth, and all of | 


March First Month; but after 1752 January 
became the First Month. 

I have a black-letter Bible of 1639. A 
marriage on 27 April, 1686, apparently car- 


Smith. 
ferred to as 27th of 4th mo. 1686. Several 
entries of births follow in the Quaker method, 
for some sixty years. 1 have tested them 


other Thomas and to the John mentioned. 
In 1318 a Stephen de Sheraton died in 

possession of certain lands in the vill under 

the same kind of tenure. These were inheri- 


| ted by his son and heir Cuthbert, but in 
| the 24th year of Bishop Hatfield, 1369, this 


property had been acquired by John d’ Ask. 


| It was probably to the latter that John, son 
tied the Bible into a Quaker family named | 


That marriage is three times re- | 


and heir of Robert de Sheraton, and Cecilia, 
widow of Robert, released all right in Shera- 


'ton by Charter 16 Jan. 22 R. II (1398-9). 
(See Robert Surtees, ‘ History of Durham’). 


all, and am forced to the conclusion that | 
the month of January was First Month, with | 


that family at any rate, long before 1752, the 
other months following in that order. The 
Quakers entered births in their Bibles because 
they did not believe in infant baptism. Mar- 


From the date of the above charter the 
name of Sheraton disappears from the 
records of the vill. 

Some members of the family still lived in 
the neighbourhood, for a James Sheraton is 
recorded as a freeholder in the manor of 
Elwick in 1684, and in 1744 Francis Shera- 


tiages and deaths were recorded in’ the | ton signed the account of the same parish 


national registers, 


RosperT 4-ABABRELTON. 


boundary riding. 
Spennymoor. 


H. Askew. 
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IGHWAYMEN OF THE HULL AND | the most intelligent Frenchman he ever met 
BEVERLEY ROAD (exlviii. 205).— | and the best French teacher he ever had. 


Mr. Frederick Ross’s ‘Celebrities of the | ANDREW DE TeRNanr, 
Yorkshire Wolds ’ (1878) contains a brief ac-| 36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, $.W, 
count of Snowden Dunhill who died in Tas-; Mr. Draxe will find the subject of Lonis 


mania about 1836.. He was born in a Wolds | Napoleon’s residences in London discussed 


village and was transported to Botany Bay. | at 10 S. ix., 327, 371, 432. i 
As a ticket-of-leave man he settled in Hobart, | ever, no mention an hen lived 
where he is supposed to have died. He | Marylebone. The story is probably apocry- 
wrote his autobiography, the MS. of which | phal, like many others concerning the 
was brought to England by a sailor whom | Prince’s life in England. 
he had befriended in his younger days. This F. HC 
was published at Howden in 1833 under the | .. mi sis pie 
title of ‘The Life of Snowden Dunhill, | ATERMARKS (cxlviii. 93, 142, 196, 
written by himself.’ 5 212, 232).—Those interested in the sub- 
H. Asxew. ject may be glad to know of a collection of 
Spennymoor. / some 2,000 odd copies of watermarks to be 
MATFELLON (cxlviii. 119, 158, 194, 227), | found. in the ibrary of | the Royal Geo 
—The following derivation will be found | “4 a 1470 ory 7800 we hens ree “ wr 
in a paper printed in the Transactions of the Hani by me from Re es feos —_ 
St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society (1885) by | Society’s Library. As the earlier period 


Charles Browne, M.A. : a 
The real origin of the name is perfectly clear | down to 1600 has been » well covered by 
Briquet, the greater attention has been given 


to anyone who knews anything of old botan- A ; 
ical nomenclature.—Matfellon (derived from |to the later period, but the earlier marks 


the Greek papdOpov pvddov —-Marathri phyl- include a certain number not to be found in 
lum) is the old English name for that very Briquet. There are about 100 Specimens of 
common weed which we now call knap weed | the fool’s cap—evidently the mark described 
(Centaurea nigra). It is that weed which is | by Mr, Witts Ciinton—the varieties with 
abundant in autumn on all waste land, and | the five points being generally the earlier, the 
looks like a thistle, but without any prickles P ] 8 oTh “A ball ae 

on the stem or leaves. Now, it seems almost seven-point ater. e three balls below 
certain that the site on which Whitechapel | Stood originally for the personal mark of the 
church now stands was formerly a piece of | Durings of Basel, but Briquet thinks that, in 
waste ground overrun with the Matfellon conjunction with the fool’s cap, the mark 


+ tes eh se ee BF en yeoe-ocg was used in Lorraine. A selection of 178 of 


the church was built and dedicated to St. | the marks has been reproduced in the Geo- 
Mary, to distinguish it from all the other | graphical Journal for May, 1924, with 
dedications to the Blessed Virgin, it was | accompanying letterpress on the use of water- 
called “ St. Mary on Matfellon Green,” which | marks in dating old documents. Constant 


pes | a Ls ir ena the pre- | additions are being made to the collection, 


This seems to confirm a derivation quoted | and it is hoped that in time it may prove 


on p. 158. 
: Watrer EK. Gawrnorr. of date. : 
96, High Road, East Finchley Epwarp Hrawoop, 


APOLEON III IN ENGLAND (exlviii. Librarian, B.GS. 
226).—The ‘“‘Mr. Buonaparte,” who: The watermark described by Mr. W. 
lived ‘‘ over a baker’s shop ” at Baker Street, Wins Crinton as the last of his series is 
near the Marylebone Road end, from about the well-known Foolscap. At 258. 1. 251 is 
1842 to 1848, was Napoleon III’s cousin, the following: 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte. His mistress Foolscap.—Everybody knows what foolscap 


i if aper is vould be puzzled to te 
is wife) was ressmaker, and | paper is, but they wou b 
eee hie ee) ae 8 See , and how it came to bear that singular cognomen. 


‘“Mr. Buonaparte ”’ divided his time between | When Charles I found his revenues short, he 
travelling for a French champagne firm and | granted certain privileges, amounting to mono 
giving lessons in French. His pupils in- | polies, and among these was the manufacture 
cluded the late Canon Erskine Clarke, for | of paper, the — right of a Pete 
many years vicar of Batterson Parish Church, | ff ain parties, who prow nich ant Gy 
and the first editor of Chatterbor. Canon | were obliged to use paper. At this time all Eng. 
Clarke once told me that Prince Pierre was ' lish paper bore in water-marks the Royal 





useful in helping to solve doubtful questions 
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Arms. The Parliament under Cromwell made 
jests of this law in every conceivable manner, 
and, among other indignities to the memory 
of Charles, it was ordered that the Royal 
Arms be removed from the paper, 
fool’s cap and bells be substituted. These 
were also removed when the Rump Parliament 
was prorogued, hut paper of the size of the 
Parliament’s journals still bears the name of 
“foolscap.” 
Rosert PEARSALL. 

(The writer at the reference, Sm W. C. 
‘TREVELYAN, asks for authority for this state- 
ment which he took from a newspaper, and 
adds that the date given to this paper mark 
in Archeologia, vol. xii. p. 117, is 1661.] 


BFERENCK WANTED — GLADSTONE 
R (cxlviii. 226).—Gladstone’s famous declar- 
ation on Liberal and Conservative principles 
was reported in Zhe Liverpool Post of June 1, 
1865. It was made in a speech in support ot 
the candidature of his cldest son, W. H. 
Gladstone, for the borough of Chester, for 
which he was returned. ‘The declaration 
which has been subjected to many alterations, 
is given in Wemyss Reid’s ‘ Life of Gladstone,’ 
189, and is as follows :— 

“T have advised him to declare himseli 
among you an adherent of Liberal prinuciples—- 
not to measure too nicely and too stingily the 
application of these principles, but to take 
the principles themselves. And what do I 
understand by Liberal principles? 
stand, in the main this by Liberal princip!es— 
the principle of trust in the people, only 
relieved by prudence; but by the principles of 
their opponents I understand mistrust of the 
people, only relieved by tear.”’ 

LLewkLLyn CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


lp ayag WANTED (exlviii, 226)—‘ There 
is on earth ” etc. This is one of the most 
ypular misquotations. At 12 8. x. 239, I gave 
the true form of the couplet : 
That there’s on earth a yet auguster thing, 
Veil’d though it be, than Parliament or 
King. 


NOTES AND 


and the | 


1 under- | 





QUERIES. 
The Library. 


Worsborough, Eckington and Sheffield. 
piled by 'l. Walter Hall. 
Northend). 

YTUDENTS of North Country antiquities and 

WO history are already deep in debt to Mr. 

'’. Walter Hall for the great amount of work 

he has done upon Sheffield records and docu- 

ments, and now this new compilation consider- 
ably increases that inaabtedness. ‘he volume 
is divided into four parts, of which Part I con- 
tains charters and court-rolls from the 

Ndmunds Collection, concerned chiefly with 

the manors of Worsborough, Stainborough and 

Barnsley; Part I, drawn largely from the 

Fairbank papers, gives a parliamentary survey 

of the manor of Eckington made in 1650 and 

part of the Eckington manor-roll (1713-1736) ; 

Part LILI, also from the Fairbank papers, is a 

list of nearly 1,400 place and field-names which 

has been drawn up by Mr. R. D. Bennett; and 

Part IV comprises miscellaneous deeds and 

wills of local interest. 

The Kdmunds family acquired their Wors- 
horough estates early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The charters and other deeds of which 
abstracts are given in this Catalogue were 
found not long ago in an iron bound chest of 
sixteenth century make in the estate car- 
penter’s shop at Worsborough Hall. The 
earliest in date, vould seem to have come to 
the family through inter-marriage with the 
Carringtons—being a thirteenth century con- 
tirmation relating to a house at Much Hadham, 
Herts. A reproduction of part of this beau- 
tiful manuscript is seoviiel. Besides docu- 
ments relating to tenure of land, Part I con- 
tains early seventeenth century court rolls of 
the manors of Barnsley and Stainborough. 

Among the most interesting of these papers 
are those on the history of the manor of 
Hckington, which goes back to Wulfric Spott, 
ot the days of Ethelred, and can be traced 
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Com- 


(Sheffield: J. W. 


from one lord to the other back to 1086—an 


The author is George Wither and the words | 


come at the end of his ‘ Vox Pacifica.’ The 
passage in which they occur is given at length, 
under the heading ‘“ Parliamentary Quota- 
tion,” at 10'S. iii. 494 by J. R., who took them 
flom a contribution at 5 S$. vii. 219, of the 
late Vincenr Stuckey Lean. It wil! be seen 
ficm the context that the grammatical struc- 
ture of these two lines depends on the words 
“But let them know,” which come in the 
preceding line but one. Consequently 
modification of the couplet may be justified if 
itis to be introduced as an isolated quotation. 
But at 10 S. iii 206, there was a ludicrous 
account of the different shapes which the lines 
assumed in the daily papers when Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman quoted them in tke 
House of Commons. 


; Epwarp Bewsty. 
iMr. L. R. M. Srracuan thanked for reply.} 


some | t? Hallamshire, 


uncommonly good, clear line. The discovery 
of the missing court roll of this manor is a 
great piece of good fortune. ‘The field and 
place-names of Part III present a great deal 
that is of value, and in general, both as to 
localities and families, the material collected 
here is worth the student’s noting. But per- 
l.aps the most interesting document is the first 
of Part IV, a mortgage, made in 1562, refer- 
ring to, and discovering to us the site of the 
lost village of Hallam, which gave its name 
and where Waltheof’s hall 
once stood. Mr. Hall prints a transcript of 
the deed, together with two letters to the 
press in which he sets out the significance of 
the indications it supplies. Another curious 
matter is “laughhold,” a form of copyhold 
tenure which is so named in the Parlia- 
mentary Survey of the manor of Eckington 
taken in 1650. It has not, so far, been para- 
lelled or satisfactorily explained, but it is 


| suggested that the writer who prepared the 
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survey took it from the verb lacchen, to seize 
or snatch in order to define the tenure of 
jands which had been in the first instance 
improperly seized, but might be retained by 
-their holders with the lord’s good pleasure 
provided rent was paid for them 


Writings of 
the 


Konrad Wallenrod and_ other 
Adam Mickiewicz. Translated from 
Polish by Jewell Parish, Dorothea 
Radin, George Rapall Neyes and 
(University of Caiifornia Press). 

Wwe regard with great sympathy anything 
’ which serves to bring the western world 

into closer touch with Hastern Europe. The 
Slav nations have the advantage over us in 
the matter. They can penetrate our thought 
and literature by direct access: the great 
mass of readers on our side is debarred trom 
such access to them by a want of their lan- 
guage. It is a question whether translation into 
finglish can do much for us: we suspect that, 
if we cannot read Mickiewicz in his native 
tongue, we do next best if we read him not in 
our own but in a foreigner’s. But that is not 
denying the usefulness of English translation 
in general or of the book before us in par- 
ticular. The most attractive part of this 
volume—because the unobtrusive but grace- 
ful prose readers the author pleasantly and 
with clear effect—is that devoted to the Books 
of the Polish Nation and of the Polish. Pil- 
grimage. In these as in the verse, but in 
these more plainly, we hear the accents of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, when 
the ideas of martyrdom for liberty, of the 
mystic significance of the fate of nations, and 
of the splendour of resistance to tyranny were 
in their most fervent glow. The verse could 
only keep its force in English if the transla- 
tor’s poetical gift came near that of the 
original poet, which is hardly the case here. 
Some ot ‘ Konrad Wallenrod’ is very read- 
ably turned; the lines flow equably on, and 
the sentences wrought into metre have often 
that affinity with prose construction which, 
in poetry of a brighter kind, is a great charm. 
But this mode hardly suits the tragic theme. 
and disguises much of the true character of 
the original. Where hexameters have been 
employed we are again and again reminder 
ot Longfellow. ‘ Forefathers’ Eve’ we think 
on the whole more successful. 


Middleton’s Chinon of England. Edited by 
William Edward Mead. (Early English Text 
Society. £1 5s.) 


R. MEAD has added to this Leland’s ‘ Asser- 

tio inclytissimi Arturii’ with the trans- 
lation of it made by Richard Robinson, and 
the three form a useful contribution to the 
sources at the command of the student of 
Arthurian literature. The ‘ Assertio’ from 
the literary point of view can claim some 
superiority, whether we consider learning, or 
English, or Latin, over the ‘Chinon.’ An ar- 
gument, seriously propounded, will always pre- 
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others. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| admire again his strange zeal and the multi 
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sent many points of interest, even if it be only 
a consideration of the different methods of 
estimating the value of evidence at different 
times and in different minds. Here is ample 
room for observation of the kind, yet, though 
we may smile at Leland’s reasons, we ma 


tude of matters with which he had stored his 


mind. 
Prall 


The ‘Chinon ’ is a loosely constructed sto 
which yet, as a story, has very good poin 
were it but told conformably. It is well to 
have it, but the reader who wades through it 
unconstrained by necessity must be one who 
exemplifies reversion to an ‘older type. Dr, 
Mead, in his Introduction, points out the im- 
portance of realising better than we com- 
monly do the extent to which interest in 
mediaeval romance had survived the Renais- 
sance. Here are some useful pages which will 
probably illuminate and rectify many a 
student’s conception of the sixteenth century, 
Middleton’s enjoyment of the new classical 
knowledge is abundantly illustrated by his fre 
quent use of classical allusion; this remains, 
however, mere allusion. We do not quite 
follow Dr. Mead in saying “ there is no trace 
of Christianity in the entire romance;” the 
mere division of the world into “ Christen- 
dom” on the one hand and “ heathendom ” 
on the other, which crops up constantly, dis- 


proves that statement. 
WE are informed that on April 22 will be 
published by the Wigan Public Libraries’ 
Committee an interesting compilation, entitled 
* Lancashire Printed Books: a Bibliography of 
all the books printed in Lancashire down to 
the year 1800.’ This is the work of the Wigan 
Borough Librarian, our correspondent, Mr. A. 
J. Hawkes. During May there will be held at 
the Wigan Reference Library an exhibition of 
early printed Lancashire books, which will in- 
clude copies of al! the rarest books and many 
which are unique. The first printing press set 
up in Lancashire was the secret Roman Catho- 
lic press at Birchley Hall, near Wigan, which 
was working in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Full details of books printed there— 
in many cases for the first time—will be given 
in the Bibliography and about thirty speci- 
mens of them will be exhibited.. 


> 





Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q to which the latter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to aD 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paret- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 
. - the contribution in question is to 
ound, 


Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
Bucks. 


Press, 











